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DECEMBER MEETING 


| 

The fall meeting of the Association will be held 

Saturday morning, December 13 in Huntington Hall. | 

The general subject is THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH THE CO-ORDINATING MEDIUM. OF 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
FREDERIC B. WITHINGTON 
Ridgefield School, Connecticut 

The last decade has seen a great change in the teaching of 
English in our American schools. Not only has the form of 
instruction improved but also theghatacten, of. the teachers. 
has been bettered. The old feeling, that the sciences, history, 
and the foreign and ancient langyages require specialists om 
the faculty but that almost “anyone cari’teAé English,” is 
practically a thing of the Pagtyy Most school directors have 
come to realize the need of experts in the: ingligh depart- 
ment, but comparatively few educators have awakened to the 
full significance of the place of English as the foundation of 
the whole school curriculum. There is very little work done: 
in the entire school, where one’s success does not in a large 
measure depend upon his skill in expressing himself in the: 
English language. No one can make any real and worth: 
while progress in a science, a history, or a language without 
the ability to use and understand the mother tongue. 

An educational institution is often judged by its proficiency 
in training its students to express themselves in proper 
English. A school has little hope of success in this by de- 
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pending alone upon the English department. It must be a 
product of the whole school curriculum. Either officially or 
informally the English department should be working with 
the other departments and most of the school organizations 
in helping to cultivate the proper use of English. It should 
help to influence and improve even daily talk. Professor 
George Herbert Palmer expresses this in his Self-Cultivation 
an English :— 

If we would cultivate ourselves in the use of English, we 
must make our daily talk accurate, daring, and full. I have 
iinsisted on these points the more because in my judgment all 
literary power, especially that of busy men, is rooted in sound 
“speech. (p. 32) 

Only as the idea, that the cultivation of correct English 
‘expression is one of the chief duties of each course, permeates 
ithe separate departments, has a school the right to feel that 
at is functioning properly. The work of the English depart- 
ment is to lay a foundation which the rest of the school must 
help develop. 

This paper, in its limited capacity, will deal less with the 
co-operation between departments in their regular curriculum 
work than with the opportunity of the English department 
to exercise a co-ordinating influence on much of the outside 
work and many of the extra-curriculum activities. The 
former is a necessity which has been quite generally recog- 
mized, though not always carried out, but the latter is some- 
thing which has been thought of only in a small degree in 
most of our educational institutions. It is a field of great 
possibilities. 

At Phillips Exeter Academy Professor Frank W. Cushwa, 
‘the head of the English department, and his efficient staft 
‘have done a splendid piece of work along these lines. Tactful 
‘methods and attractive personalties have been potent factors 
‘in the carrying of the English department’s influence and 
‘supervision into new fields. This has been augmented by a 
‘wide and broad policy of the school executive. 

At the end of each academic year at Exeter the English 
‘department publishes a sheet which is entitled “Summer 
Reading.” This lst is arranged somewhat after the order of 
the “Report of the Committee on Home Reading” of the 
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National Council of Teachers of English. While there is 
nothing original about this, it is unusual in its attractive 
make-up. Suggestions for reading historical matter are 
included in these lists along with fiction dealing with English, 
American, and ancient history. In this way the English 
department definitely co-operates with the History depart- 
ment in encouraging outside reading. Naturally, the lists 
do not include specific mathematical and scientific works, 
but they are/suggestive in these lines. These carefully 
planned lists have done much in stimulating wise summer 
reading among the Exeter boys. 

All of the Academy publications at Exeter are eerie 
by the English department. Besides the official Academy 
bulletins and catalogues, every student publication comes 
under the watchful eye of some member of the English staff. 
The “Pean,” or school annual, the “Exonian,” a bi-weekly 
paper, and the “Monthly,” the school magazine, all have a 
faculty adviser who is directly associated with the English 
department. 

In a less formal way the work of the two rival literary 
societies is guided by the English department. The coaches 
for their debating teams are numbered among the English 
corps, while scarcely a regular meeting takes place that there 
is not present some member of the English faculty. 


Practically all of the letters and contracts written by the 
managers of the athletic teams are supervised by an English 
instructor. And, what is more, these managers are very 
earnestly encouraged to receive special instructions in this 
phase of their work. The Academy is very jealous of its 
reputation for correct form in its correspondence with other 
schools. 

Probably the most interesting as well as influential extra- 
curriculum activity of the English department at Exeter is 
its effort in founding and carrying on the so-called Lantern 
Club. In the words of the “EK Book” :— 

The Lantern Club was founded in the spring of 1920 with the 
purpose of stimulating interest in literature and art, especially, 
perhaps, English literature, though the scope of the club’s activi- 


ties is intended to include all that has to do with the arts in 
general. 
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The membership of the club is very carefully guarded. 
Only boys who have a real interest in literature and art may 
become members. The result has indeed’ been stimulating 
to Phillips Exeter Academy. As many of the best speakers 
who come to address the school do so under the auspices of 
the Lantern Club, the organization has become an active in- 
fluence upon the Academy life. Such men as Noyes, Tark- 
ington, Nathan, Benchly, Perry, Chapman, and Van Dyke 
have been guests of the club. 

In these many ways, Mr. Cushwa and his assistants have 
been able to exert a tremendous influence upon the various 
school activities toward the better cultivation of English. 
By their tact and personal interest they have become a part 
of the student life, affecting even the ordinary daily talk 
and speech of the Academy boys. 

Another very interesting experiment in extra-curricu- 
lum literary cultivation was made in Wyoming during the 
last academic year at the Valley Ranch School for Boys. 
Circumstances decreed that the headmaster, the author of 
this report, and two other masters, all three primarily doing 
teaching in other subjects, divide the English work. In order 
to stimulate outside reading, one of the masters, Mr. P. L. 
Coffin, who also headed the Latin department, organized a 
literary circle. One day there suddenly appeared on the 
bulletin board a most unusual and interesting notice, which 
attracted everybody’s attention. This, in reality, was an in- 
dication of what was to follow in the way of bulletins con- 
taining book lists. 

In each bulletin there appeared under the name of’ the 
book and its author a terse note describing in a most graphie 
and interesting way that particular work. Furthermore, the 
bulletins informed the public that each of these books could 
be borrowed or bought from the Upper Circle, as the literary 
organization was called. The books were listed under such 
titles as fiction, biography, essay, poetry and drama, mis- 
cellaneous, etc. The unusual and fascinating method of 
presentation interested the boys, many of whom had never 
done any thoughtful or planned reading. It not only in- 
creased reading but it also started libraries. Below follow 
a few extracts from some of these bulletins :— 
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FICTION 
Melville: Moby Dick. This is probably “the great American 
novel.” It is a thrilling story of whaling life, full of imagina- 
tive beauty and power. 
Sabatini: Captain Blood. This is another stirring tale of 
piracy and conquest, 


Essays 
Christopher Morley: Pipefuls, or Plum Pudding. The best 
work of this popular columnist has real style. This is mighty 
pleasant reading for idle hours. Wit and sentiment, that 
never gushes, are mingled together. 
Simeon Strunsky: Belshazzar’s Court. Here wit, satire, and 
philosophy are cunningly combined. 
BIoGRAPHY ; 
Benvenute Cellini: Autobiography. One of the most re- 
markable books ever written. Murder, imprisonment, seduc- 
tion, and artistic creation follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion. The author relates his amazing exploits with a naive 
pride and vanity in his prowess. It is most amusing. 
Poetry AND DRAMA 
Masefield: The Taking of Helen. “A rare piece of bric-a-brac, 
destined to live as one of the masterpieces of English litera- 
ture.” 
Tagore: Gitanjali. This poetry is like a rare wine; potent 
with strong, altruistic inspiration. 


Galsworthy: Plays; Fifth Series. A group of three plays, 
containing the author’s recent outstanding success—‘Roy- 
alties’’. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
J. W. Wilce: Football, An analysis of the game by the present 


head coach of Ohio State University. It is favorably re- 
viewed as “remarkable for its clarity and for the masterful 
knowledge of the game displayed.” 

The bulletins not only stimulated the boys to more and 
better reading but they encouraged them to start libraries of 
their own and to compile book lists for themselves. In fact, 
several boys asked permission to edit one of the bulletins. 
The interest created was felt in many of the other depart- 
ments, as the boys began to regard books in general in a 
new light. 

Through means similar to the ones that have been illus- 
trated in this paper the English faculty of a school can stimu- 
late interest which will lead to co-operation and assistance 
not only from other departments but also from the student 
organizations. By ingeniously reaching out in tactful ways, 
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it can bring the school to realize the importance of the 
cultivation of English and coordinate all factors towards a 
common end. 


A STUDY OF COMPOSITION SCALES 
MARTHA ‘C. CRAMER 
Manchester (N. H.) High School 

In the report on “The Teaching of English in England” 
there is reference to a certain Mr. Barton who in giving 
evidence before the committee “sharply distinguished be- 
tween the art and the science of English teaching.” Facts 
such as those of literary history, as well as the structure of 
language, he grouped under the scientific aspect which could 
be successfully tested by examinations, but contended that 
the “sympathetic, creative, appreciative” aspects were ex- 
ceedingly difficult to test. One feels that Mr. Barton must 
be a kindred spirit to a certain Mr. Clark, mentioned in the 
report of a recent meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Enghsh. Mr. Clark apparently added life to a dis- 
cussion by disparaging the use of composition scales and 
emphasizing the value of things of the spirit, rather than 
mere scoring and grading. With this point of view many a 
student of composition scales, weary of statistical tables and 
mathematical discussions of median points, will feel in silent 
sympathy. Yet any open-minded investigator must also feel 
the force of the rejoinder Mr. Anent made to the objector— 
that undoubtedly Mr. Clark had a composition scale of his 
own, gained through years of experience. 

In all discussions of composition scales and the contiguous 
question of standardized tests in English, there appears this 
cleavage between those who are content to measure results 
by an objective standard and the rebels who think all true 
estimates must, because we are dealing with an artistic 
product, be subjective. The bewildered must seek refuge in 
neutrality. The present writer began her study skeptical of 
the value of scales. She now finds herself (1) convinced of 
the occasional need of objective standards for the scientific 
aspect of composition; (2) unconvinced that the general 
measures so far evolved—as opposed to the diagnostic—are 
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truly objective; (3) persuaded that the chief value of her; 
study is a stimulus to formulate more definitely her owm 
standards of measurement for compositions, personal andi 
unscientific though they be. 

Pressy, in his “Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests,’” 
divides those dealing with composition into three classes: 
General, diagnostic, and practice. Of the objectivity and 
success of the diagnostic tests, such as the Ayres Spelling 
Seale, the Briggs English Form Test, or the Cross High 
School Test, there seems to be no question; nor of the prac- 
tical need of more practice tests in punctuation, grammar— 
perhaps also sentence structure and paragraphing. Since 
they have proved their value, they lie outside the realm af 
discussion. 

As to the general scales. Twenty years ago, Mr. J. M- 
Rice collected 8,300 papers from school children of the fourth,. 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and on his grading: 
of them based some interesting conclusions. His process was 
to divide all the papers into five classes—ezcellent, good, fatr,. 
poor, failing—by a rapid, synthetic process of judgment, and! 
then compute class averages such as a supervisor might wish: 
in checking up a teacher’s effectiveness. 

Nine years later Professor Hillegas published the: first. 
scale, so-called, ranging from an absolute zero point (artifi-- 
cially established) to a degree of merit labelled 9.3. How- 
ever faulty in the irregularity of the steps and the varying; 
length and nature of the samples chosen for each step om 
the scale, his work has aroused the interest of the scientific- 
ally-minded. His scale has been improved and supplemented 
down to the present by Thorndike, Trabue, Lewis, Hudelson, 
and others. 

The Harvard-Newton Scales, worked out under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ballou in 1914, have received an equal amount 
of attention and use. They secure a more homogeneous 
product in the samples by presenting separate scales for the 
four traditional forms of discourse. Another strength is 
that they include rhetorical principles as well as considera- 
tions of mechanical accuracy in the careful analysis of the 
faults and merits of each theme chosen to represent a degree 
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of merit. Their limitation is that they seek to establish only 
an eighth-grade standard, whereas the Hillegas Scale aims 
to measure increase in ability from the zero of illiteracy to 
the academic perfection of maturity. 

Breed and Frostic have worked out similar scales for the 
sixth grade; Willing, a scale of the Hillegas type, with the 
additional aid to judgment of listing for each example the 
number of mechanical errors per hundred words. Recently 
M. J. Van Wagenen has worked out the Minnesota Scales for 
narration, description, and exposition. 


Clearly there would not be such activity as the foregoing 
summary indicates in the field of standardizing teachers’ 
judgments of composition merit, if there had not been a 
situation needing remedy. Indeed, one needs to scan but a 
few articles on the variability of teachers’ marks for the 
same compositions to realize that such inconsistency must 
work occasional injustice to pupils. Starch and Elliott, for 
instance, showed by investigation that a range of thirty-five 
or forty points was not unusual among a group of judges, 
and that the standard of one teacher correcting a consider- 
able number of themes was apt to be variable and indefinite. 


The most expert advocates of composition scales, however, 
are careful to insist that they are intended as “a measure of 
attainment, not a pedagogic device,” and that their chief use 
is to determine questions of promotion, or of levels of 
efficiency in entire school systems. Occasionally a classroom 
teacher advocates their use for self-measurement by pupils, 
but in general classroom teachers use them sparingly and at 
the bidding of outside experts. 

Mr. C. C. Certain, for example, writes in the English 
Journal of June, 1923, of “X-town,” where, according to the 
Trabue Supplement of the Hillegas Scale, the pupils of the 
fourth year in high school ranked only .34 of a point higher 
than those of the first year, while the median of the high 
school. achievement was below the eighth-grade medians of 
other places. Here the use of the scale graphically showed 
up futility. Mr. Certain, in another article summarizes the 
standards arbitrarily set up by a group of a hundred and 
twenty high school teachers and College Entrance Examina- 
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tion Board readers. These were impossibly high, far above 
the ideal norms worked out by Trabue on his narrative scale, 
although those ideals were somewhat above the actual achieve- 
ments of fifty-four high schools. The point is driven home 
by a cartoon, labelled “When a Feller Needs a Friend,” which 
portrays a small boy trying to walk in grotesquely large shoes 
representing the undue expectations his instructors had for 
him. y 

Even those convinced by cases like these of the practical 
use to which objective standards may be put, are also con- 
vinced that the general scales so far evolved are actually 
objective in construction or application. Mr. C. H. Ward, 
a picturesque skeptic as always, says that a scale is “merely 
a substitution of one kind of subjectivity for another,” and 
adds that “any measure of literary value and mechanical 
value at the same time is a phantom.” There is force as well 
as fun in his analogy of a recruiting sergeant “matching-up” 
applicants with living specimens lined up in a row beginning 
with the “zero” consumptive and ending with a ninety-five 
per cent athlete, instead of judging by the findings of physi- 
cians on separate items of eyesight, lung capacity, and spine. 

Willing, himself a scale-maker, says frankly: “No com- 
position scale yet published is objective either in its deriva- 
tion or its use. All are the product, more or less, of massed 
opinion, and in their application are at the mercy of the 
special intelligence and experience of those who use them.” 
In other words, behind all the compiling, eliminating, and 
laborious averaging lie the individual opinions of the teachers 
who first recorded their estimates of the many themes out of 
which any scale is created. 

Brownell, carrying further the discussion of non-com- 
mensurable qualities influencing the makers and users of a 
scale, raises some baffling questions of rhetorical values. For 
instance, should the mispelling of three easy words count 
more or less than the mispelling of six hard ones? Should 
failure in attempting a complex grammatical structure be 
estimated less favorably than success in a commonplace one? 
Is a bad error in punctuation more or less serious than a 
small error in grammar? Surely these will be answered 
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differently by different judges, and differently by the same 
judges in different cases, according to their subjective im- 
pressions. 

Rice, the pioneer, had not proceeded far before he was 
convinced that “there was no direct relation between the 
number of errors contained in a paper and its literary merit, 
and that, for comparative purposes, the tabulation of the 
number of errors per hundred words would be not only abso- 
lutely worthless but positively misleading.” He even goes 
so far as to say that papers containing the same number ot 
errors “could vary in degree from marked literary merit to 
veritable rubbish,” so highly does he value the positive— 
that is, subjective—merits of language. 

Is, then, the ideal of a scale to test general merit simply 
an illusion? The reports of increased uniformity in the 
grading of teachers trained in the use of existing scales pre- 
cludes any hasty disregard of their value. Even if the im- 
provement is due only to their awakening to their own idio- 
syncrasies and then learning to check themselves by each 
other, the desired end has been gained. As for the perfect 
objective scale, some master-mind must needs work a life- 
time to produce it—in Baker Brownell’s opinion, measuring 
separately spelling, punctuation, capitalization, vocabulary, 
sentence structure, paragraph stricture, then correlating all 
these items and assigning each its proportional value in the 
net estimate. And then, how many would accept the master’s 
dogmatism in decreeing that spelling counted ten points to 
grammar’s twenty, or sentence structure fifteen to vocabu- 
lary’s ten? Even those courageous or submissive enough to 
incur the labor of applying such an elephantine product to 
their own lists would soon desire to make exceptions in in- 
dividual cases. 

Mr. Certain concludes that meanwhile “the time has come 
when the work of the research laboratory . . . should be 
directed from the classroom point of view,” and Mr. Hudel- 
son recommends that each school should have its own scale, 
“generous but typical,” to “give Johnnie a fair chance” 
against possible tempers and caprices among his various 
teachers. Co-operation and conference, then, is, after all, 
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the message of the scales, and one that cannot be heeded 
too often. Of the various schemes for ascertaining a work- 
able standard within a department or school system, none 
seems more fair and sensible than the theme-exchanging de- 
vice carried out between the eighth grade and first-year high- 
school pupils in Newton—a device that could so easily be 
carried out by the various English teachers of any school. 
When supplemented or followed by the working out of a list. 
of common errors to be fought and too uncommon virtues 
to be wooed, this process must do much to standardize 
grading. 

To work toward a personal or local composition scale 
through compiling such a list is not necessarily to accept the 
principle approved by both Mr. Ward and Mr. Hatch of 
subtracting from a perfect score according to some arbitrary 
scheme of “unit errors,” nor the former’s justification that 
“the sort of mind that can learn careful accuracy is almost 
infallibly the sort of mind that can be orderly and effective.” 
If one must submit to the limits of a percentile scale, some 
scheme making allowance for subjective qualities, like that 
recently worked out by Miss Holly,* seems preferable. The 
ten items on which she grades include in addition to the 
six “objective” ones of grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
vocabulary, sentence structure, and paragraph structure, the 
four “intangibles” of interest and originality, organization 
of material, appearance, and effort—an arrangement sug- 
gestive if not scientific or faultless. 

It is more exhilarating to find fault with the schemes of 
others or to complain of the occult influence of the College 
Entrance Examination Board upon secondary school stand- 
ards than to force oneself to an impartial examination of 
one’s own mental scale for grading themes. But if we be- 
long to the school of those who grade frankly on their con- 
cept of what constitutes an A theme, what a B, and so on, 
the lesson of the scales for us is to true ourselves now and 
then by the most reliable standards of others. We shall still, 
as Professor Bowman hints, reward the efforts of plodding 
mediocrity and penalize the haste of careless cleverness, and 


*Eng. Journal, Jan., 1924. 
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realizing that we have the most human task in pedagogy, 
we shall not be unduly alarmed at our own inconsistencies. 
But lest we become biased or befogged, unduly lenient or 
severe we should study occasionally some standard scale, just 
as a musician once in a while strikes a tuning-fork to see if 
his instrument is at international pitch. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


College and senior high school teachers of English, as well 
as all school administrators, should be especially interested 
in the theme announced for our December meeting—T ie 
Teaching of English in the Junior High School. This in- 
terest should be based in the fundamental conception that 
it is the early years in English training that are richest in 
potentialities. Furthermore, we are just now in a particu- 
larly receptive mood for suggestions for our junior high 
school course in English. Does the new organization demand 
a different type of instruction and a different type of cur- 
riculum? Does it, in securing teachers of special training, 
proportionately increase its efficiency in English? Is the 
natural increase in extra-curricular activities an advantage 
or a disadvantage to our subject? These are only a few of 
the questions that may perhaps be answered on December 13. 
We need the advice of the practical teacher and of the 
doctrinaire. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 


Graduate courses conducted on the studio plan in 
creative writing, play production and stage design, Eng- 
lish and American literature, and methods of teaching. 
Delightful location in an old hostelry high up in the 
mountains, only three miles from the Long Trail of the 
Green Mountain Club with its many recreational oppor- 
tunities. 


Those interested are urged to have their names added to 
the mailing list to receive the 1925 circular and to write 
for additional information about the school to 


HELEN W. BLANCHARD, Secretary, 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY VERMONT 


Turn Better Speech Week Into Better Speech Year 


BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By H. G. PAUL 
Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Illinois 


Among the chief chapters are the following: 


“Training in Correct Speech Habits;” “Better English through 
Cocperation;”’ “Building a Vocabulary ; Y’ “Slang—The Language 
Jester;” “Improving Pronunciation;’ “Our Friend the Diction- 
ary;’ “Mastering the Sentence;’’ “Oral Composition; “Better 
Thinking—Better Speech;” ‘“‘“Memorizing Good Literature.” 


This book is especially well adapted for use in teacher-train- 
ing classes in city systems where supervisors desire to stimulate 
interest in the teaching of English, in teachers’ colleges, in schools 
of education and all institutions where teachers are trained. In 
fact, there are so many practical helpful suggestions to teachers 
of English in this course that no teacher can afford to miss this 
clear, ‘fresh, helpful book. 


For further information, address the publishers. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York 
221 East 20th Street 131 East 23rd Street 


